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the jury courts, which were no longer to consist of senators
only ; but knights (equites), probably in equal number, were
now included in them. This class of business men and
capitalists, which, but for military service, took no active
part in public affairs, was powerful already and now acquired
great political influence, since not only civil suits but also
the cases of Roman magistrates who had misused their power
were tried by these courts. At the same time a law to regulate
the province of Asia extended the operations of the knights
in the sphere of public finance. Formerly the dues and taxes
levied on Asia Minor were paid by the governments of the
different cities to the Roman governor and by him to the
treasury at Rome ; but now these were farmed out by com-
panies of Roman capitalists who proceeded to collect the
money due by means of their agents. For a time, until the
senators became reconciled to the change, these measures
made a split between the Senate and the knights, which was
the main object of Gracchus. Their temporary effect was to
improve the administration of justice and to increase the
public revenue ; but in the sequel they only complicated the
position and made it worse, by increasing the number of
persons who could enrich themselves at the expense of the
provinces, without giving to the inhabitants any new security
for just and honest government.

Of not less importance in the future history of Rome was
the so-called ' corn law' of Gracchus, by which the state was
bound to sell corn to the citizens of the capital below the
market price. Such a measure was quite in the spirit of
Greek democracy, which held that the citizens had the right
to dispose at will of the state revenue, or in other words,
to spend the public money upon the maintenance and comfort
of private citizens. The Roman populace welcomed the law
with enthusiasm. This custom of feeding the Roman mob
at the cost of the provinces survived not only Gracchus but
the Republic itself, though perhaps Gracchus himself looked
upon the law as a temporary weapon in the strife, which
would secure him the support of the lower classes, his main
source of strength. With the same object, and alst) to facilitate
the redistribution of land and provide a market for the new
settlers, he began to construct a number of new roads in Italy
for economic as well as military purposes.

Probably shortly before the tribunate of Gracchus a law